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TuHeErE has been much discussion of relative difficulty of words in the 
suecessive thousands of the Thorndike list. This report gives the results 
of a study of ability to work out recognition, pronunciation and meaning 
of a random sampling of 600 words, thirty from each of the twenty 
thousands, 

The subjects were approximately 600 pupils from grades 2B to 6A 
in New York City schools. The following test results were obtained from 
each child. 

1. Mental Age: a recent group test given by the school or by a special, 

trained examiner. 

2. Reading Grade: one or more forms of the Gates Primary or Grades 

3-8 tests given by the examiner. 

3. An isolated word, oral pronunciation test of the 600 words, given 
individually; details given below. 

4. A context word, oral pronunciation test of the 600 words given 
individually. 

Do. A multiple choice word-meaning test of each of the 600 words 

The tests were administered by a group of trained examiners employed 
by the W.P.A. in a series of periods sufficiently short to avoid fatigue or 
boredom. The examiner began at the easy end of the series and continued 
the examination to the end, or until the pupil made 40 consecutive errors. 
\ll these word tests were given to each child. The same words were used 
n each test but the tests on a given word came at long intervals. The 
rder of the three tests was rotated. 
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The pronunciation of isolated word test and the context tests were 
ored by giving a credit of one for each key word correct. 

The multiple choice test consisted of the key word and four possible 
oices. The choices consisted of words from the same or lower thousands 
the list in the case of words from the third thousand to the twentieth, 
d of four picture choices for words in the first two thousand. Examples 


Ce: 


l. apple (pictures of—tree cherry triangle apple 
60. wooden pictures of—elothes pin hat flower glass 
120. youthful useful old young pretty 


The subject underlined the chosen word or picture until he had com- 

leted the list or until he was obviously beyond his depth. Score was 
ehts minus one third wrong. 

Table I shows the results for all pupils combined. The entries are 

e number of words correct out of 30 for each thousand, first to twen 


tieth, of the Thorndike list. 


\ WING TH NUMBI OF Worps CORRE out or 30 For Eacn THOUSAND IN THI 
I IKE LIST IN fe CASE OF Pt ; AT VARIOI READING GRADE LEVELS 


( N l 5 4 i 8 9 l l 14 1 l¢ 17 18 19 
i l 18 14 7 8 4 4 2 p 3 4 
) J 1 1 7 5 4 i i 4 2 y p 2 2 
| ‘ 1 1 f i 4 1 j 
» 4 » 26 18 1 l I 11 1 ) ») 8 » 8 f 7 . 
1.49 ) » I I 1 8 4 7 
i l 4 1s l i i ) 11 1 
‘ @ 4 { 1 ‘ 14 1 t 3 » 1 l 1 
) 8 2 f 1 16 18 ! ! 14 1 1 1 1 11 I 
i f l 1 l l l ] i | 1 
) 7 2 1s l l Lf 11 14 16 14 14 1 
{ 7 i J l t 14 . 2 l if 
5 i l l 14 oa l 
‘ 4 ) 8 ‘ l >) l 8 17 lf 18 
3 1 3 i ( i l 2 
i “9 ’ 7 27 24 oy I Ll 22 
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TABLE III 
PRONUNCIATION OF WORDS IN SENTENCES 


SHOWING THE MEAN NUMBER OF WorDS CORRECT OUT OF 30 FoR EACH THOUSAND IN 
THE THORNDIKE LIST IN THE CASE OF PUPILS AT VARIOUS READING GRADE LEVELS 


Thousand 


R.G N 1 2 3 4 ) 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
2.00-2.49 17 19 15 8 7 4 5 4 3 2 4 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
2.50—2.99 > 23 I€ 7 7 4 4 4 4 $ 2 3 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 
3.00-3.49 65 26 23 1 10 7 7 7 7 4 3 4 3 4 2 1 2 3 2 2 3 
8.50-3.99 49 29 27 18 18 12 1 i2 12 9 7 8 7 8 7 4 > 6 5 5 € 
4.00-4.49 25 30 29 21 20 16 16 11 12 9 7 8 7 8 8 4 7 6 6 € 


( 49 30 30 8 2 25 20 18 15 17 13 12 13 12 14 12 8 10 18 11 11 11 
—5.99 82 380 80 6 2 00 20 16 18 14 12 1 i2 14 12 10 10 138 11 11 12 

6 6.49 25 30 0 27 26 22 21 18 19 16 14 16 14 17 14 10 12 15 18 18 1 
6.50-6.99 23 30 0 28 27 28 23 18 20 17 15 18 15 18 15 12 18 15 15 15 14 


7.00-7.49 836 30 830 28 27 24 23 19 21 18 16 18 15 19 15 11 18 16 14 14 14 
7.50-7.99 20 80 30 19 27 24 23 29 23 18 17 18 17 20 16 12 14 17 15 14 16 


8.00-8.49 24 30 80 19 28 25 24 21 22 20 19 21 19 22 17 14 17 19 17 17 17 


8.50-8.99 15 30 30 30 29 27 27 24 26 22 22 23 22 24 22 18 21 22 20 20 22 
9.00-high 24 30 80 30 29 27. 26 24 25 22 22 24 21 25 21 17 21 21 21 21 21 


It will be noted that the scores for the first two thousand words are 
about the same for all three types of tests and that, beginning with the 
third thousand, they drop off appreciably until the tenth or eleventh 
thousand, beyond which they are uniformly low. The seores for word 
meanings, beginning with the third thousand, drop off much more rapidly 
than for pronunciation of words in isolation or in context. Of the first 
two thousand words, the pupils know the meanings of as many words 
as they ean recognize; in the third thousand, they can work out the 
recognition of about 69 percent but solve the multiple choice meaning 
exercises of only about 48 percent; by the time the sixth thousand is 
reached the recognition and pronunciation score is twice as high as the 
meaning score and on the tenth thousand it becomes three times, and 
later even greater. 

In all cases, the increase in difficulty of the words from the first to 
the tenth thousand is very clear; there is little difference beyond the 
tenth. However, it must be noted that the typical pupil fails on some in 
the earliest thousands and succeeds on others in the highest groups. 
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Table II shows the relative difficulty of the various thousands for 
pupils of several Reading Grade levels in the test of pronunciation of 
isolated words; Table III for pronunciation of words in sentences and 
Table IV for word meanings in the multiple choice test. 

In all thousands in all tests, the scores increase with the Reading 
Grade. At all Reading Grade levels, moreover, the lower thousands are 
easier than the higher, but the increase in scores is not uniform for the 
various Reading Grade levels. 

In pronunciation of isolated words and of words in sentences, the 
first thousand words are slightly better known than the second by pupils 
with Reading Grades from 2.0 to 4.0, when they become approximately 
equally and perfectly known. For pupils in this range, there is rela- 
tively a sharp drop in words known in the third thousand, followed by 
a slow decline until the tenth thousand, beyond which very few are 
recognized. The first two thousand, in other words, are much better 
known than any subsequent forms. For pupils with Reading Grades 
above 4.0, the first two thousand are easier but the decline in scores 
thereafter is more gradual to the tenth thousand. Indeed, the descent 
from the first two thousand to the tenth becomes regularly less abrupt 
from the lowest to the highest Reading Grades. Pupils between Reading 
Grade 2.0 to 2.9 recognize six or seven words in the first thousand for 
every one in the tenth; between Reading Grade 3.0 to 3.9, five to one; 
Reading Grade 4.0 to 4.9, three to one; Reading Grade 5.0 to 5.9, two 
and a half to one; Reading Grade 6.0-6.9, two to one and in the highest 
Reading Grade groups, 7.0 to 9.0, three to two. It is notable that even 
for the most advanced pupils—those of junior high school reading attain- 
ments on the Gates tests—approximately two out of three words beyond 
the tenth thousand are not recognized correctly whereas words in the 
first two thousand are known quite perfectly and those in the third and 
fourth nearly perfectly. 

Knowledge of the meaning of words as shown by results of the mul- 
tiple choice tests, lags consistently behind word recognition at all read- 
ing grade levels... The differences, in fact, become greater the higher 


1The pupils of lower reading grades do better on the multiple choice meaning 
test for the first two thousand words than on the word pronunciation tests. Since the 
multiple choice tests for these words consisted of the word and four pictures, it is 
probable that the pictures narrowed the range of choice and the pictorial clues thus 
helped in recognition. This accounts for the noticeably greater drop in scores for the 
third and later thousands in which the alternatives were words. Both pronunciation 
tests, however, were identical in form for all thousands. 
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housand—those above the thirteenth thousand were notably difficult. 
or these pupils the percentages of the words correct in the multiple 
hoice meanings tests are for the successive thousands approximately : 
100, 100, 66, 60, 50, 38, 33, 32, 28, 21, 20, 18, 15, 10, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7. 

The data for the pupils were tabulated in Mental Age (M.A. 70-194) 
ind School Grade (2B-6A) categories. The mental age array is very 
similar to the Reading Grade picture shown in Tables II, III and IV, 
being slightly less consistent. For this the explanation may be the fact 
that the reading tests were given under more uniform conditions and 
nearer the time of the word study tests than were the intelligence tests. 
The tables based on school grades show the same general facts, but less 
clearly. This is doubtless due to the fact that the grade groups overlap 
greatly both in reading ability and mental age. Since it is believed these 
six large tables for the mental age and school grade distributions would 
add little of significance, they are not included in this report. 

The data were also assembled for the sexes separately without compu- 
tation of the mean ages, mental ages, grades or reading abilities of the 
two groups. The results are given in Table V. The patterns are essen- 
tially identical and quantitative differences negligible and inconsistent 
although the grand total score would favor the girls very slightly. 

Summary: Approximately 600 pupils from Grades 2B to 6A were 
tested in (1) working out the recognition and pronunciation of each 
word in isolation and (2) in context (sentences) and (3) in solving a 
multiple choice meaning test, in the case of 30 words selected at random 
of each of the twenty suecessive thousand words in the Thorndike list. 
The Reading Grade and Mental Age of each pupil were determined. In 
general, the first thousand words is slightly easier than the second; and 
the suecessive thousands from the second to the tenth show increasing 
difficulty. Beyond the tenth thousand the increase in difficulty is slight. 
lhe lower the pupil’s reading grade (or Mental Age or School grade) 
the more conspicuous is the relative ease of the first and second thousand. 
Not until the sixth grade is reached do the pupils recognize half as many 
words in the tenth as in the first two thousand. Seores on the word 
meaning test are everywhere considerably lower than scores on word 
recognition. The findings can be effectively used in adjusting the voeabu 
lary of reading materials to the Reading Grade of the pupil. 
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PATTERNS OF THE DELIBERATIVE! METHOD OF 
RESEARCH IN) EDUCATION 
HieRBERT A. CLUGSTON and RoBert A. Dav! 


University of Colorado 


WRITERS in the field of research stress the usefulness of synthesis 
evaluation, and interpretation; and emphasize the need for educationa 
thinkers as well as educational fact finders. These writers, however, fail 
to give to a method incorporating these procedures its merited plac 
mong research methods. Apparently they believe that since the delib 


erative element enters all icsearch tg some extent, it is unnecessary t 
differentiate it as a separate method. 

With respect to their attitudes toward the deliberative method, re 
search methodologists may be classified into several groups. First, there 
are those who make no reference to it whatsoever, ignore it by name at 
least, and maintain that all investigational activity properly to be de 
scribed as research must stress the objective viewpoint and employ scien- 
tific methods A second group of writers, although not recognizing it as 


a distinct method. do refer to its presence and acknowledge that it is 


an influence or factor permeating all research. They maintain, howeve1 
hat since its function is to vitalize and enrich the products of all othe: 
methods, it deserves no special recognition as a method in itself. Still 
another group sets down fundamental distinctions between science and 
philosophy, between objective and subjective methods, implicitly recog- 
nizing the functioning of the deliberative element and yet sees no valu 


n formulating a plan for its use by students of education. This group 


appears to believe that since the deliberative method is an antithesis of 
scientific methods, it should be made subordinate to procedures mani 
festly objective A fourth yroup would make the deliberative method 
coordinate with other methods of dealing with educational problems but 
have not systematically formulated its aims and procedures. 

Each classification of method is based upon a definite conception as 
to what constitutes research. When one colleets a large number of theses 


or reports of attempts to deal with educational problems, and groups 


rhis method is generally referred to as the ‘‘ philosophical method.’’ Philosophi: 
suggests ntent and is related historically with systems of thought. Because of tl 
f q stions sed this term and because of associations which hav 


mnfusion and caused objections, it was thought that the term ‘‘ deliberative,’’ 
ani y lite rally 7 > wel h’? evi lence, would be more descriptive of the procedur 


actually used. 
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em on the basis of similarity of procedure, the number of well defined 
.ethods obtained is limited. Among them appears one which is here 
lled the deliberative method. One also discovers that seldom, if ever, 
oes any study appear which employs one method exclusively. Methods 
re not discrete but continuous, and yet there is justification in making 


l€S1S 
‘onal such distinctions in order to call attention to the peculiar functions of 
fail ertain procedures. Methods, thus classified, should be regarded as more 
lac ir less complementary or supplementary.” To eall deliberation a separate 
elib method is not to say that it functions in entire independence of all other 
vy to nethods. Nevertheless, there are studies which employ deliberation pre- 
dominantly—studies of problems Which defy the objective approach. 

- To eall only strictly objective and measurable elements research and 
here to omit abstract elements either admits the weakness or narrowness of 
2 al research or belies its fundamental integrity. Until, therefore, the im 
de portance of deliberation is clearly recognized and generally accepted, it 
can must be expected that the quality of research will suffer through the 
‘¥* misuse of this vital factor in the hands of novices in research and even 
b te of mature workers. As a safeguard to all research the deliberative 
- method should be elevated to a place of dignity as a research method 
ae in its own right and its procedures systematized. 
till Insistence upon this demand obligates one to determine the need and 
wail value of systematically formulating the procedures. Obviously, if the 
a method is found to be used sufficiently or if there are problems requiring 
lens ts use, its need and value are clearly established. In the former ease, a 
up survey of current writing attests the fact that deliberation is extensively 
‘al ised in educational investigations. In the latter case, common sense 
= decrees that there are problems which can be attacked satisfactorily by 
od no other method. Henee, efforts to dignify the method are likely to 
aa sueceed or fail according to the degree of conscious use or proven value 

f the method as a means of dealing with problems in education. 

| It is true that illustrations of the method were more numerous during 
st he early part of this century than at the present time. In explanation 
ps *Durant, Will. The Story of Philosophy (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
bie ” Good, Carter V., Barr, A. 8. and Seates, Douglas E. The Methodology of E. 
he tional Research (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936), pp. 24, 231 
, ~ Kilpatrick, W. H. (1) ‘Philosophy and Research—The Relations of Philosop! 

r 1 Science in the Study of Education,’’ School and Society, XXX (July, 1929), pp 


18 
Kilpatrick, W. H 2) ‘*Relation of Philosophy to Scientific Method,’’ Journal 
Educational Research, XXIV September, 1931 . pp. 97 114. 
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therefore, it should be pointed out that the majority of theses writte: 
by eandidates for higher degrees in education as well as much othe 
scholarly matter employed either the deliberative or the historical metho: 
for the obvious reason that measurement, statistical treatment, and ol 
jectivity of viewpoint—characteristiec aspects of the scientific era—ha 
not yet made their influence felt. In due time investigators aecepte: 
the trend of research activity, which heralded objective methods, includ 


ing measurements and statistics, as the orthodox manner of approaching 


educational problems. In recent years, however, it has become apparent 


that the diseard of the deliberative method was but a futile gesture oO 
an endeavor to prevent the inevitable. Despite the reluetance to recog 


nize its existence, it is beginning to appear that the deliberative method 


; 


was not abandoned after all, but has continued to have a definite an 
indispensable function in researeh. There is, furthermore, along wit 


the disposition to recognize the deliberative method, a noticeable trend 
toward reducing the disparity between qualitative and quantitative 
methods of research The present purpose is, therefore, to outline the 
prineip: patterns of the deliberative method, to illustrate and evaluat 
these patterns, and thus to increase the usefulness of the method. 
Classification of patterns was made inductively on the basis of analvysi 
ot approximat ly 300 selected articles reported in edueational periodica! 


and a limited number of published dissertations in education. For prac 


; l » ; tf 


tical purposes it was observed that four dominant patterns* would serv: 
the types found in this literature: (1) the critical patter 
Ty pattern ) the critico-constructive pattern, and 


j 


rpretative pattern. The first three patterns may be regarde 
aspects of the deliberative method. The last belongs prope rl 
deliberative method, even though it parallels criticism ar 


heoretieal construction less with respect to purpose and structure. 


THE CRITICAL PATTERN 


pattern inspects existing theories, laws, or practices wit 


a view to determin ng their stre neth or weakness or their appropriatent Ss 


1e evidenes Since the investigator’s first task is to ascel 


us of e problem and the eurrent atte mpts at sol 


of 


classification of u on s discrete These patter 


; 


lly continuous, tha , any research may be projet 
{ 


ns. The purpose of analysis of anv function 1st 
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on, all constructive thinking must rest upon the basis of the critical 
ittern. By critically weighing the evidence for and against them, in- 
dequate beliefs and assumptions impeding progress or endangering 
ruth are detected. The investigator proceeds in the light of knowledge 
eveloped in the same or kindred fields: (1) to determine whether cur- 
ent solutions rest upon faulty assumptions or incorrect or inadequate 
lata or (2) to judge whether they are fundamentally sound though 
neomplete. 

The proeess is essentially the analysis of evidence in order to subject 
t to critical inspection and evaluation, especially where evidence points 
in more than one direction. If circumstances demand it, such judgment 
is this precedes constructive treatment as a means for indicating the 
most promising angle of attack. As a result, the difficulty arising from 
conflicting, erroneous, or inadequate evidence is isolated so that con- 
structive thinking may proceed. 

The procedure is essentially the same as that of the physician in 
diagnosing a disease or of a judge in evaluating testimony. Critical 
judgment is the core of the entire pattern. It calls for a superior type 
of thinker, for one who is intellectually and morally fitted to use sound 
judgment and to sacrifice personal bias in the search for truth. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate the pattern. Cason‘ criticizes 
the laws of exercise and effect and attempts to ‘‘show that they do not 
fit the facts of learning.’’ His technique is to determine what he con 
siders vulnerable points in the two laws and to present evidence to indi- 
eate their weakness. Crawford® expresses ‘‘certain doubts as to the pro 
priety of procedures now rather frequently observable in educational 
measurement.’’ Numerous tests in several fields are subjected to search 
ng eriticism. The practice of using conclusions in situations to which 
they do not apply is challenged. There is a serious effort to weigh. evi 
dence before making a final appraisal. 

Henmon® studies the trend of research activity in the typical collgge 
ind university and expresses pessimism concerning the future, if the 


resent attitude toward the function and value of research continues td 


‘Cason. H ‘*Criticism of the Laws of Exercise and Effect.’’ Psychological Re 
, XXXI (September, 1924), pp. 397-417. 


rd. A. B. ‘*Some Criticisms of Current Practices in Edueational Meas 


*Crawf 


ment,’’ Harvard Teachers Record, I11 April, 1933), pp. 67-81. 
*Henmon, V. A. C. ‘‘The Function, Value, and Future of Educational Resear« 
( sities,’’ Journa or Educat onal Re search, XXVIii March. 


lleges and Univer 
134), pp. 493-502. 
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In somewhat the sam: 


His approach is predominantly critical. 
In tw 


prevail 
manner Symonds’ outlines common faults in graduate research. 
of his studies Orata* critically analyzes the misuses and misconceptions 


of scientific and statistical procedures as applied to educational data. 


The merit of the critical pattern is that assumptions are constant], 
challenged and subjected to analysis, much in the same way in which 
the physician is constantly testing with his seasoned judgment the efficacy 
of his remedies. The critical pattern tends to keep research purged of 


error and cautious in making assumptions and generalizations. 


2. THE CONSTRUCTIVE PATTERN 
The constructive pattern may develop a theory, formulate a law 
ate a point of view, or strengthen or improve an existing theory o1 
The pat 


actice. Its plan may be conceived in theory or in practice. 
tern proceeds to deal logically with available data and to earry forward 
thinking relative thereto in an orderly manner to its ultimate consé 
quences, whatever they may be. Thus it seeks to lay bare the objective 
connections between conditions and outcomes. The pattern proposes 
and builds, basing its plans and anticipations upon a thorough krow! 
and appreciation of present conditions and future needs. 

Washburne,® for example, proposes an electro-chemical theory of 


learning as an attempts, 


edge 


improvement upon existing theories. He 
discover a reasonable theory that 


through reasoning by analogy, to 


correlates with known facts concerning the organism and its adjustment 
to the environment. He makes clear his assumptions, raises certain 
questions, and applies his theory to their solution. Sayers’? employs 
this pattern in a study which is partially critical but predominantly 
constructive The problem it proposes is ‘‘to study critically the nature 
S ind unities involved in various opposed educational! 


separation 


‘Common Faults in Graduate Research in Education,’’ 


ch, XXVII March, 1934 » Pp. {81-492 


of Science,’’ Educational 


gging the Question in the Nam 
sion, XX (April, 1934), pp. 241-263. 
‘The Insignificance of the Statistically Significant,’’ Educa 
d Supervision, XX (May, 1934), pp. 321-340. 


Learn ng >? Journal or 


hn N. ‘*‘An Electro-chemical Theory of 
E 


ebruary, 1935), pp. 99-122 


Experience, Contributions t 


chology, XXVI 
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New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbi: 
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rocedures, including their bearing upon the integrity of experiences.’’ 
He analyzes the growing concept of unity and the principle of equilibra- 
tive interaction, finding in them a basis for comprehending and unifying 
many disconnected phenomena of experience. He thus arrives at a basis 
for studying educational theory and method, and thus formulates prin- 
ciples which hold promise of providing guidance in education. Wheeler” 
discusses in a positive manner certain problems of educational recon- 
struction. He shows how to guide the new functionalism into peaceful 
ipplications and to reconstruct the educational program to that end. 
He then proposes in the light of history certain changes in the curriculum 
and instruction, and concludes with a challenge to educ*tors. 

The merits of the constructive pattern lie in the fae .at it prepares 
the way for future action. Theoretical construction proposes, and ex- 


perience and experiment test its proposals. 


3. THE CRITICO-CONSTRUCTIVE PATTERN 

The ecritico-constructive pattern combines the critical with the con- 
structive procedure. It attempts to clarify issues by analyzing errors in 
theory and practice in order that it may propose a better theory or 
practice to replace or supplement existing ones. It may, while evaluating 
existing conditions, lay the groundwork for determining opportunities for 
improvement, or support those conditions which are found to be satis- 
factory. The combined pattern appears to be favored over either the 
eritical or the constructive used alone. 

Although not in the field of education, the presentation of a ‘‘more 
idequate theory of space perception’’ by Koffka’* is cited because the 
author is aware of his method of attack upon the problem and forcefully 
states it. He employs both criticism and construction. He gives due 
recognition to experimentation and the relation that should exist between 

and deliberation. He attempts specifically to clarify the problem by 
inalyzing limitations in current theories in order that he may propose 


“ Wheeler, R. H. (1) ‘‘ Problems of Educational Reconstruction. I. The Issue,’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XI January, 1935), pp. 32-44 
Wheeler, R. H. (2) ‘‘ Problems of Educational Reconstruction. II. An Outline of 


New Objectives,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (October, 1935), 


197-506. 
Wheeler, R. H. (3) ‘‘ Problems of Educational Reconstruction. III. Freedom and 
Ethies under Natural Law,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI 
November, 1935), pp. 582-591. 
‘ Koffka, K. ‘‘Some Problems of space Perception, ’’ Psychologie s of 1980, ed. 
C. Murchison (Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press), pp. 161-185. 
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Cole’® synthesizes the educational and philosophical theories of Her 


ut and Froebel. His procedure is to discuss the philosophy of each 
nan, to investigate and set forth the possibility of a philosophie synthesis 
nd to attempt an educational synthesis. He seeks to reveal the ideas of 
ese two men for the purpose of establishing harmony between their 
‘employs a slightly different form of the 


vergent philosophies. Leland’ 
H. Greene. 


attern in a study of the educational theory and practice of T. 
He first evaluates Greene’s ethical, social, and political philosophy, ap 
then evaluates his educa 
onal theory and practice. After summarizing Greene’s philosophy the 


ithor points to implications in that philosophy for edueation and 


valuates Greene as an edueator. Carr’s study illustrates an attempt 
to harmonize a philosophy of education and the theories of Gestalt psy 
hology. He analyzes the principal hypotheses of Gestalt psychology, 
specially as they may be applied to modern movements in the science 


nd art of education. 


He summarizes the philosophy on which progres 
sive teaching is based and shows how the Gestalt theory supports this 
ilosophy. ua 
Critical judgment assumes an important role in this pattern, although 
t is not the same sort of critical activity which is the basis of the critical 


the procedure, however, depends on the quality 


ittern. The value of 
of judgment as well as on accuracy in developing a true picture from 
variety of sourees. 

The adequacy of these patterns is fairly well assured, since it has 
heen found possible to classify all deliberative investigations under one 
or Ul other of the four patt rns. They are offered as a positive step 


n the dir ection of a definite and formal organization of the deliberative 
method for dealing with certain problems in edueation. They bring to 
tte ntion an aspect of researen wl ich needs more earetul consideration 


ind may serve as means for stimulating greater interest in 


eS ire! by plaeing it on a more dignified hasis. Research ot this type 
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gh order and contributes materially to the sum of education: 


is of a hi 
knowledge. Synthesis, evaluation, and interpretation of the facts dis 
closed by educational fact finders call for th best educational thinkers 

As a result of the classification of these patterns the student of ri 
search may be sent directly to type studies which illustrate such patterns 
and may study their procedures. In any diseussion of the process of the 
deliberative method the student is so like ly to be confused by terminolog 
that he gains little of practical nature from a discussion of the method 
It is the belief of the writers that these patterns will do more to clarif: 


the process than a lengthy discussion of such mental processes involved 


in the method as synthesis, discrimination, association, ete., important as 


the latter may be from a theoretical viewpoint. 
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| 
; le# ; | bys ‘ ] | 
ne ever, the relative tax rate ievied Dy e several aistricts should | 
F sidered also in anv index A composite ndex of effort to prov : 
te ools in Williams County, North Dakota, which takes into account | 


ee ot the tactors mentioned, namely, l eurrent expenditures pel | 
» ib] vraliat _ , + . nnnil . j » tha FE 
z assessabie valuation ol! propel y pel pup and oO Tne rela j 


tax rates for current expenditures of the districts compared is pr 


ted here as a suggested techniqu for making somewhat clear ' 
mplex concept of the educational effort of school districts ' : 


A brief explanation of how Table I is to be interpreted should mak 


pplication clearer. In general, districts which appear in the tabl i 
. the top and tar to the rig re exerting relatively the greatest 
; . " _ ' t 
rt to support their schools. [here are two reasons why the districts ' 
, a 
not appear as a straight line graph in the table First, it is because 
. . " ; : 
rtain districts which have money in their treasuries levy a smaller 
‘ . ' 
uunt than they are spending, thus reducing the true. effort exerted ' 
i i 
second, there are numerous districts In which delinquent taxes ar 
ter ot serious concern suc! places | VV more money than they expect 
sat ann y tha» +} int 1 + nena Th. : tpn? le# ] ‘ 
rt and more thi Lnev mtena Oo spend lat 18S translated nto 
er tax rate than vould he necessarv il the re vere no ade lin quienes 
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not. By comparing some of the districts in Table I, this distinction 
comes obvious For exampl District 17 and District 2d bot! spent 
m 150 TO 159 tel thousandt! s of the ir ASSE ssed \ aluation tor eurrent 
enditures as an average for five years. But the latter district exerted 
t , way + +} ; )) ] +} } ' hb ) f ; 
x r DOW oO e extent of 25 mills S showing mue nore ¢ 

















SUPERVISORY PROCEDURES AND THEIR RELATIVE 
DESIRABILITY 


_ 


Music supervision iS a service age ney to music teaching whose aim | 
to improve the music teacher and the teaching act, thereby enhancing 
the isefuln ss of the school and musle edueation to the ehild. supe! 
vision of musie instruction means the improvement of the music teach¢ 
and her teaching. Its purpose is to benefit the teacher and thereby 
benefit the child. 

supe rvision of musie instruction consists of at least five vi ry definite 
elements: 

l. Knowledge of what constitutes good music teachers, and good music 
teaching. This includes the musie supervisor's knowledge of music; of 


psi chology ot 


+} ildhood and psychology ot learning of the personal 
social, and professional traits requisite for suecessful teaching; of stand 
ards of technique of musie instruction and classroom management. This 
infers. the n, that the music Supervisor must be able to recognize a £oou 
music teacher and good music teaching when he sees it. 


2. Due commendation when standards are met. 


3. Ability to analyze a situation and diagnose or evaluate its parts 
The musie supervisor must serve the teacher of music in a similar ¢a 
pacity to that In which a coach serves a football team. He must sit on 
the side-line where he ean vet a general ove rview of the situation, where 
he ean get a better re rspective of a whole situation than can the music 
eacher, and in that position see the teacher and her work as she wil 
never be able to see herself. Just as the coach must be able to tell not 
only that his team is losing, but why and wherein it Is losing, so must 
the musle supervisor be able to tell not only that the teachers’s work is 
not as efficient and successful as it might be, but why and wherein she is 
wasting time and enerevy or jx.USIng poor technique 
$, Determining the enialiaes of (reatment of weaknesses, or planning the 
attack. The weaknesses to be treatcd first will usually be those that ar 


1 


he strengthening of others. It may 


t 


most fundamental or propaedeutie to 
be however, that the ones to be tr ate first will be those that are most 
expedient. 


3) l'reating thie weaknesses. 
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Il. 
Assuming that the musie supervisor has followed the first four steps 
nd has diagnosed a teaching situation, then what is he going to do 
about it? What supervisory agencies will he use in attempting to remedy 
. Situation? It is the aim of this article to attempt to determine the rel- 
ative desirability of various standard supervisory procedures. 

A number of surveys have been made which gather opinions of 
teachers concerning supervisory activities employed by their supervisors 
and which teachers found most beneficial to them. Other surveys have 
been made which gather the estimates of supervisors concerning the rel- 
ative desirability of practices they have employed. Educational literature 
contains also a number of expressions of opinions on the subject and a 
number of descriptions of supervisory programs and supervisory pro- 
cedures. An attempt is made in this article to combine the findings of 
the better surveys into the composite. 

At the outset the writer believes it pertinent to state that the data 
herein have to do with general supervision. Research in the field of music 
supervision has not come along very rapidly and at this date there are 
no reports worthy of consideration which have their setting specifically 
in musie education and musie supervision. As a musi¢ supervisor and 
eritic teacher of music, the writer has found that the general educa- 
tionalists have paved the way for scientific music supervision. Proce- 
dures valid in general supervision have proven just as valid in music 
supervision. In other words, that which has proven good in general su- 
pervision has been found to be good in musie¢ supervision for it is the prin- 
ciples involved and not the specific settings of the researches that are 
recommended in this article. 

Several of the surveys that have been reported cannot be used in 
making this composite because of the manner in which the data are re- 
ported. Some of these surveys are reported in terms of pereentages, and 
some avoid the use of figures entirely and simply report the relative de 
sirability of different supervisory agencies in order of rank of im- 
portanee. Studies reported in percentages cannot be included because 
percentages cannot be added. Studies reported in ranks cannot be in 
eluded because when two or more of the activities listed in a study are 


translated into terms of a single activity there is no reliable way for de 


, 


termining what rank to give the combination. There are a number o 
surveys that have been reported in terms of frequencies of expressed 


preferences by teachers or supervisors. The findings of these researches 
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can ! 


ve combined by adding the frequencies Studies of this type ar 
included in the bibliography and only these studies are included in the 


; 


composite attempted in this article. 

The process of combining the findings of the various surveys is not 
an easy one. Its difficulty can hardly be appreciated by any one wh: 
has not actually experienced it. Only the major steps taken in the proc 


ess ot ecombini @ the various findings will be considered here. 


IIT. 


First Major Step An analysis of the various articles r ported 1 
‘aphy give a list of some fifty supervisory activities, not to 
mention many purely administrative procedures that were included it 
the lists. The activities included in the long array are not all wholly) 
different. Many were quite similar but stated in a different languag 
Others are somewhat different but still so familiar that they can very 
properly be grouped under a single heading. The first step, therefore, in 
preparing a composite of the different reported surveys is that of tele 
scoping the long list of activities. The telescoping resulted in a list of ten 
major activities or procedures which supervisors employ in an effort t 
strengthen the weaknesses of their teachers. The ten major activities and 
their explanations are as follows: 

1. Visitation, conference, and criticism (ineluding typed supervisory 
notes sent to teacher in lieu of conference; stenographic report of visit 
n lieu of a visit 


i 


2 Demonstration teaching 
by supervisor 
b. bv others. but upon direction and under supervision of su 
pervisor 
} eaecners meetings local or not loeal: building or group of build 


nes ce partmental or ven ral ete, ) 


+. Letters (usually cireular) and bulletins (ineluding reports of 


ense st idies mode] lessons. ete... sent by Suypy rvisor. and re ports, daily 
scene les. ete sent b teachers 
>. Administrative provisions to improve usefulness of teachers 
provisions and distribution of equipment and supplies, in 
eluding teachers’ aids 
bh. exhibits. museums, county and loeal festivals and other agencies 


to incite emulation 


rating teachers 





not 
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d. departmentalization 

e. transferring teachers to other buildings or other branches of 
service. 

f. financial inducements; salary schedules, bonuses, pensions, 


merit system of promotion, permanent tenure 


g. preparing teacher-leader and teachers needing help. 

h. freedom from mechanical work on tests and reports 

i. adjusting teaching loads of teachers 

j. intensive campaign with outside ‘‘expert’’ in charge 

k. sabbatical leaves 

l. eertification of teachers 

m. temporary exchange of teachers with another system. 

n. pay on twelve-month basis; work three-fourths and study or 
travel one-fourth 

o. let a whole room visit another for such purpose as 1) to see 
other kinds of instruction ; 2) bridge gap between grades; 

3) emulate deportment 

p. teacher participation in administration 

q. classification and adjustment of pupils 

Directing work of teachers 

a. preparing lesson plans or outlines for teachers to follow 

b. definite assignments at beginning of term 

ce. following good courses of study 

t 


Ee 


d. inspecting daily and unit lesson plans, schedules, « 

( assigning little tasks such as: keeping records of time spent 1n 
reviews, developments, assignments, supervised study, ete., or 
pre paring lesson if assignments are too long. 

Self-supervision or supervision by fellow teachers 

a. Spontaneous intervisitation 

b. teachers in similar lines of work getting together and compar 
ing notes. 

ce. teachers clos« ly associated giving suggestions 

d. professional organizations 

e. professional ethics 

f. coneentration on one or two problems each week and writing 
reports on how you solved them and report same to supervisor 
when he calls 


g. anticipatory teaching 


h. student rating 
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roups and study elubs 


standardized or other measurements and competin 





with own record. 
8. Directing professional reading and supplying professional rea 
g¢ material. 
a supplied by school professional library 
b. supplied by teachers pooling own magazines and books 
9. Group and individual research and work of research bureaus 
incitement of writing for magazines, lecturing, or making ¢o1 
tributions to local school systems and receiving due cred 
therefor 
| parth t10n In courst of-study making 
( etivity of supervisory force in spreading good of one to a 
W ic ( vled ment 
d al on in making of teacher-improvement sheets 
10) ()ut-oft-scenoo rencies 
summer schoo 
) var TIONS 
lee res nd eoneerts Cc l tquas 
‘ extension courses by correspondence 0 inh residenes 
f. participation in community affairs 
LV 
Ne d Major Step.—The seeond and most difficult step of making t! 
composite of the surveys consisted of translating the items listed in tl 
orts of the surveys into terms of the telescoped list Renorts of sur 
“ae 1 hy ad ff rent investigators do not use a common lar fuage. Tw 
estigators will consider the same agency, apparently, but will eall 
dif erent I mes If becomes necessary tneretore, to translate the Te! 
ology used by the different researches over into a common term 
og nd the common terminology is that of the telescoped list. Alsi 
thin the report of a single survey there are often found two differe) 
ms WwW eh are elose related ind these re translated d put t 
er as one under a heading found in the telescoped list 
Many things were included in the reports of the various investig 
; which for some reason or other did not belong in the studies at al 
ese things, therefore, were not included in the final composite. The 
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were not translated into terms of any f the activities of the telescop: 
7 ings that were omitted are the following: 
studies confuse supervisory agencies with superviso 
o have mixed means with ends. An example of t! 
as ‘*training in specific projects. ’’ Sinee this composit 
g¢ to determine supervisory activities or means, supervisor 
* ends were not included. 
indefinite means were listed in some of the reports 
ified satisfactorily. An example is ‘‘creatin 
hen, how was the ideal created? Was it b 
teachers’ meetings, directed reading, ¢i 
her standard agencies? 
the reports include what might be classified as attitudes 
should ordinarily be included in the fundamental assumptions 01 


supervisorv policies and cannot be ineluded as agencies which music s) 


4 ‘ 


pervisors might employ to improve a teacher in service. An example « 
— - ’ 


such an item is ‘‘ willineness to listen.’ 

Some inv vators fail to distinguish between devices in seell 

The composite attempt in this article intend 

in treatment. An example of a device in seeii 

common in some researches is ‘‘giving of standardiz 
hes reported include items which pertain to the direct 

supervisors have with pupils. Supervision ts co 

t} ink nag as the in roving of p eprls through the ? 

teachers, and in the lig! ' this definition of supervision 
ch the musie supervisor performs in direct relationshi 


upils eannot he consid ré d as improving the Té ache in servic 


he ot purely administrativ: activities wl ich h ive nothn 


rvision of musie instruction were found in the r 


Siipe 


tt be ineluded in the composite. An illustration 


a composi! 

procedures 

parate researche 

ped list. With frequet 

irability of supervisory procedures 


ral researches are shown in Table | 
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op e frequency after an item and under the name of an investigator was 
ind by combining all the frequencies of the investigator’s table that 
so re translated into terms of the particular item of the t lescoped list 
tl It is admitted that the items of the original investigations are subject 
osit nterpretations other than those made here. The ease of translating 
SO! me of the more evident items makes a Vv Sst rious differences in results 
might be obtained by repeating the process quite unlikely. As a check 
orts the reliability of the telescoping only onee, the same task was under 
tin cen twice, the second at a later period. The telescoped list made the 
t b ond time consisted of ten activities, and nine of the ten were identical to 
Cll es in the list made in the first attempt. The translations made the se 
d time did not differ materially from those made the first time. The 
des ne appeared in similar order in the two final composites arrived at in 
s of pendently. The correlation between the two (Spearman Footrule For 
S] ula) was found to be .994 
0! The composite in Table I has the teachers’ estimates of supe rvisor\ 
roe dures, the supery isors’ estimates. the other estimates, and the totals 
i ported separate ly. This makes it easy to compare points of view held bi 
nd e different groups. The Spearman Footrule Formula applied to the 
1} uur rankings gives the intercorrelations shown in Table Il. All eorre 
Ze tions are positive. 
( TABLE II 
‘ FR s or S PROC 
I IMA 3 PRA Ss oO 3. AND 
( } ‘ g F 
’ r 69 i 
e S 14 ‘ 
? v 61 
r The method of adding frequencies is not the only one that coul 
ve been used in making the composite. The ranks of individual items 
und in the individual researches could have been added as a means fot 
termining the composite ranking. If this method were employed the 
eney having the smallest number of rankings would be the one that 
inds at the head of the list. Onlv two of the investigations, those by 


lentine and Whitney, reported frequencies after all of the ten ager 

eretore if the rs nk met od ot mi ki y the eomposite were Seq 

. . 5 
not ineluded in the report of an indivi estigation s l 

the rank 1UST lower t in the owest eP ones Ti r¢ ? 
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for example, the investigation by Miss Ayer has frequencies after on] 
r agencies, and if the rank method were being employed to determin 
the composite, all other items sho ild be given fifth rank in the ecolum 
representing Miss Ayer’s investigation. 

It probably does not make much difference which method, sum « 


frequencies or sum of rankings, is used to determine the composite. T! 


iat the greater weight shoul 


method of adding frequencies assumes t!] 


be given to the studies that have the larger number of frequencies. Th 
method of adding rankings assumes that all of the investigations included 
n the composite are of equal merit regardless of the number of frequer 

cies of each. Only one of these two methods. the method by adding fre 
quencies, is shown in Table I. To show both methods would be compk 

and unnecessary. The final rankings of the ten items in the telescope: 
list bv the method of adding rankings of individual studies is 1, 2, 3, 8.5 


+. 5, 10, 6, 8.5, 7. The coefficient of correlation between the final ranking 


by this method and the final ranking shown in Table I is .836. 
VI. 
Conclusion e rel itive ad sirability of the ten ageneies of the i¢ le 


scoped list is found bv the method employed in this article to be in 


l Visitation. conference and eriticism 
2 Teachers’ meetings 
>. Demonstration teaching 
+. Group and individual research 
» Direeting professional reading 
6 \dministrative provisions 
7 Directing the work of teachers 
* Self-supervisio1 nd Ssupervisiol hv fellow te wehers 
‘) (ut-of school ageneles 
10 Letters and bulletins 
Six of these ten agencies are worthy of consideration by music su 
pervisors. Four of the ten, administrative provisions, out-of-school agen 
les, directing the work of the teachers, and directing prot ssional read 
no re not considered by the writer as important to musie superviso1 
ecause of several reasons 
Administrative provisions (rank 6) in the strictest sense are not su 
} I sor | roced ires V ST adm nistratrar provisions of ” ust educa 


tion do nat np ve the p ipils hy miprovingd thie teacher: fhey ampror 
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Dp Is by wnprot ing the teach ing. Vost administrative pro edure s do not 
a, the teacher he ae rs the Ti simply enable the teacher iQ) work to the 


Luan é ffu tency. Instruction is improved hy administrative proce 
ée but the unprovement is not because of the growth of teachers in 

ice. 

Out-of-school agencies (rank 9) are not truly supervisory procedures 
iuse they are out of school. The improvement that results from out 
school agencies is not through supervision. Out-of-school agencies ar 
etors contributing to the growth of teachers but they can hardly by 
issified as supervisory procedures. There is no technique for the supe 
sor to master in the use of out-of-school agencies. 

Directing the work of teachers (rank 7) conflicts with the principles 
supe rvision. Directing the work of teachers is ph losophieally un 
ind. Almack and Lang say that the poorest type of supervision IS 
ere the teachers simply follow formal instructions and courses pr 
red by supervisors.’ Directing the work of teachers does not help them 
grow except to help them grow passive and dependent. Directing the 
rk of the teacher is not supervision; it is “‘stuporvision.’’ 
Directing the professional reading of teachers rank 5 is a lev itl- 
ite and useful supervisory device but the technique of using the device 


His dey 1c¢ 


s very simple. For certain kinds of supervisory programs 


indispensable. The musie supervisor should not rely upon it unless the 


ding is done along lines specifically appropriate to a particular school 


ere a supervisory program is being advanced, or specifically appropri 


to a particular teacher’s needs 


VIl. 


Summary and Recommendations Visitation, conference and eriti 
sm, teachers’ meetings, demonstration teaching, group and individual 
esearch, self-supervision and supervision by fellow teachers, and letters 
d bulletins are all worthy supervisory procedures which have proven 
be valuable in the improvement of the teacher and the teaching act 
e music supervisor will profit greatly by studying the technique of 
mploving these procedures in his work If musie edueation is to keep 
e with the advance of the art and science of education, the adoption 
d skilled usage of the procedures is timely. Supervision requires a 


tire repertory of techniques in addition to that used in music teaching 


Almack, John C., and Lang, Albert R. Problems of the Teaching Profe O 
ston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1 I : 
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The field of music supervision is unlimited in research possibilities 
Music supervision must be scientific, and to be scientific, standardized 
and objectivated means of diagnosis and analyzing teaching must b: 
employed. Musie supervision must be democratic, it must recognize th 
individuality of the teacher and must attempt to save a poor but other 
wise worthy teacher instead of dismissing her. When a teacher is dis 
missed she will go to another school system and music education in 
general will not have been benefited by her change. Last but not least, 
musie supervision must be unified. No music supervision can insure prog- 
ress when too many supervisors are working at cross purposes. Also, the 
music supervisor cannot limit his supervisory activities to one or two 
procedures and feel assured that he is doing his duty as a supervisor. 

Since most teachers welcome supervision it is difficult to see why th« 
supervisory program should not be whole. Much of the responsibility of 
a suecessful supervisory program lies in the skilled usage of the super 
visory procedures found to be desirable in this study. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT OF PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


O. I. FREDERICK 
Director of Curriculum Programs, Saginaw and Battle Creek, Michigan 
and 
LLoyp Pace MUSSELWHITE 
University, Mississippi 


INTRODUCTION 

Tue importance of relating the school experiences of pupils closely 
‘o the actual problems of life of children and adults is receiving increased 
attention. The purpose of this article is to present problems of life in 
nine major areas of human activity as they have been allocated to centers 
of emphasis for grades one through twelve. The problems of life listed 
for the various grades may well be made the basis for a dynamic core- 
curriculum for elementary and secondary schools. 

The nine major areas of human activity’ used in this article resulted 
from an analysis of 38 classifications of the activities of human life. The 
centers of emphasis for grades one through twelve*® are based on a study 
of 31 good recent courses of study and 163 outstanding recent textbooks. 

Most of the problems of life*:* presented in this article resulted from 
an analysis of 15 reeent books and research investigations and 145 out- 
standing reeent textbooks emphasizing problems of life. Many of the 
problems of life resulting from that analysis were stated well for use in 
this article. Other problems were re-worded or otherwise changed to 
some extent to make them best adapted for use in the grades to which 
allocated. A considerable number of new problems were added in the 
elementary grades by a committee of four persons very familiar with the 
interests and needs of elementary school children. 

This committee of four persons selected, worded, and allocated the 
problems of life to grades one through twelve on the basis of the following 
five eriteria: 

1. Each problem should be definitely related to the center of em- 

phasis to which it is allocated. 


' Frederick, O. L, and Farquear, Lucile J. ‘‘ Areas of Human Activity,’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, XXX (May, 1937), 672-679. 

* Frederick, O. I., and Musselwhite, Lloyd Pace. ‘*Centers of Emphasis for Grades 
One through Twelve,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXII (October, 1938), 
25-130. 

*, * Frederick, O. I., and Farquear, Lucile J. ‘‘Problems of Life, I and IT,’’ 
School Review, XLVI (May and June, 1938), pp. 337-345 and 415-422. 
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2. Each problem should be sufficiently comprehensive to provide fo 

a large number of vital activities and interesting comparisons an 

relationships. 

3. Repetition of problems should be avoided unless treated in a di 
ferent way. 

t. Overlapping of problems should be eliminated to the extent feas 
ible, but one problem should lead naturally into others. 

5. The problems should provide for continuous progress in the «i 
velopment of the pupils from grade to grade. 

The problems of life allocated to each of the grades may be used sing) 
as the basis for developing units of work or two or more of the problems 
may be combined to make a larger unit. On the other hand, some of th: 
problems may be made the basis for more than one unit each. The prob 
lems of life in a given grade may be considered in whatever order seems 
best adapted to the interests and needs of the particular class concerned 
No class is expected to undertake all the suggestive units of work for 
given grade and hence the most suitable problems of life for the give: 
group of pupils should be chosen by the teacher and the pupils. Th 
teacher should feel free to develop and use vital problems of life not 
listed. The aim is to provide many important and interesting problems 
of life from which the teacher may choose, to encourage flexibility, and 
to give the teacher ample opportunity to exercise initiative. 

The suggestive problems of life allocated to grades one through twelv: 
constitute the remainder of this article. 

PROBLEMS OF LIFE IN VARIOUS AREAS OF HUMAN ACTIVITY 
ALLOCATED TO CENTERS OF EMPHASIS FOR THE 
DIFFERENT GRADES 
Grape I 


Center of Emphasis 
Areas of Human Life in the Home and School. (Life of children, 


Rela ERY adults, plants, and animals) 
Problems of Life 
I. Proteeting Life and Keeping healthy and safe at home and at school 
Health Making the home and school more healthful and mor 
safe 
Il. Making a Home Building and furnishing a home and working a! 
playing with others in the home 
IIT. Conserving and Using fire, heat, light, and water in the home an 
Improving Material school 


Conditions Caring for plants and animals in the home and scho 
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IV. 


VIII. 


IX. 


Coéperating in Social 
and Civie Action 


’. Getting a Living 


I. Securing an 


Edueation 


. Expressing Religious 


Impulses 


Expressing Aesthetic 
Impulses 


.. Engaging in 


Recreation 


Areas of Human 
Activity 


. Protecting Life and 


Health 


. Making a Home 


Conserving and 
Improving Material 
Conditions 


’, Codperating in Social 


and Civie Action 


. Getting a Living 


. Securing an 


Edueation 


. Expressing Religious 


Impulses 


Expressing Aesthetic 
Impulses 

Engaging in 
Recreation 


Areas of Human 
Activity 


. Protecting Life and 


Health 
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Working with others in the home and school and re- 
specting their rights 


Becoming better acquainted with food, shelter, and 
clothing in the home and school 


Getting acquainted with the school 


Enjoying seasonal holiday activities and appreciating 
the meaning of the holidays 


Choosing and making beautiful things and using them 
in the home and school 


Engaging in wholesome forms of recreation in the 
home and school 


Grade II 
Center of Emphasis 
Life in the Immediate Community. (Life of children, 
adults, plants, and animals) 
Problems of Life 
Protecting ourselves and others in the community from 
diseases and accidents 


Living in various kinds of homes in the community 


Finding how fire, heat, light, and water are provided 
and used in the community 

Getting acquainted with plants, animals, and land 
features of the community 


Working with others in the community and respecting 
their rights 


Getting a living in the community 


Using community agencies to enrich school experiences 


Attending and taking part in religious services and 
activities in the community 

Expressing beauty in the everyday life and experience 
of the community 


Engaging in wholesome forms of recreation in the 
community 


Grave III 
Center of Emphasis 
Life in the County, State, and Nation. (Life of chil- 
dren, adults, plants, and animals) 
Problems of Life 


Codperating with county, state, and national health 
and safety agencies 
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VII. Expressing Religious 
Impulses 


VIIL. Expressing Aesthetic 
Impulses 


IX. Engaging in 
Recreation 


Areas of Human 
Activity 


I. Protecting Life and 
Health 


Il. Making a Home 
III. Conserving and 


Improving Material 
Conditions 


LV. Coédperating in Social 
and Civie Action 


V. Getting a Living 


VI. Seeuring an 
Education 


VII. Expressing Religious 
Impulses 


VIII. Expressing Aesthetic 
Impulses 


IX. Engaging in 
Recreation 


Areas of Human 
Activity 


I. Protecting Life and 
Health 
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Comparing religious ceremonies and customs in differ- 
ent physical environments 


Comparing the arts in different physical environments 


Comparing recreation in different physical environ- 
ments 


GRADE V 
Center of Emphasis 
Influence of Travel, Adventure, and Advancing Physi- 
cal Frontiers on Life. (Life of children, adults, 
plants, and animals in our state, our nation, and 
other parts of the world through the ages) 


Problems of Life 
Protecting life and health when traveling, exploring, 
and living in frontier communities 


Building and living in homes in frontier communities 


Breaking speed, distance, and endurance records 

Promoting expeditions of exploration and adventure, 
and using their results 

Finding how explorations and frontier life have 
affeeted plants and animals 


Coéperating in social and governmental activities in 
frontier communities 
Getting a living in frontier communities 


Securing an education in frontier communities 
Expressing religious impulses in frontier communities 


Finding how travel, adventure and frontier conditions 
have affected the arts and participation in aes- 
thetic activities 


Traveling as recreation through the ages : 
Engaging in recreation in frontier communities 


GRADE VI 


Center of Emphasis 
Influence of Languages, Mathematics, Governments, 
and Social Institutions and Agencies on Life. 
(Human life and physical conditions in our state, 
our nation, and other countries through the ages) 


Problems of Life 
Establishing, financing, and using county and state 
health units 




















VI 
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Making it Home 


Conserving and 
r Material 


Improving 
Conditions 


Cooperating in Social 
and Civie Action 


Getting a Living 


Securing an 
Edueation 


Expressing Religious 


Impulses 


Expressing Aesthetic 


Impulses 


Engaging it 


Recreation 


Areas of Human 
Activity 


Protecting Life and 
Health 
Making a Home 


Conserving and 
Improving Material 
Conditions 


Cooperating in Social 
and Civie Action 
Getting a Living 


Securing an 
Edueation 
Expressing Religious 
Impulses 
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Using mathematics in 
clothing 
Using language to enrich home life 


providing food, shelter, an 


Finding how mathematics has been used to improv 

- I 
physical eonditions 

Determining how governments have improved physi 


eal conditions 
Finding how diverse languages have affected 
and war 
Using governments, social institutions, and other soci: 


agencies to improve social conditions 


pt “Ace 


Using mathematics and language in getting a living 
Finding how governments and social institutions and 
organizations have affected getting a living 


Using language and mathematics as a means of gain 
ing useful knowledge and insight 

Using schools through the ages as a means of educa 
tion 


Expressing religious impulses under various forms of 
government 


Enjoying and creating beauty by means of the graph 
arts and geometric designs 

Developing the arts 

social in 


governmental and 


needs 


Viewing the growth of 
terest in recreational 


GRADE VII 


Center of Emphasis 

Fitting Into and Usina the Home, School, and Cor 
(In our our and other 
countries through the ages) 


munity. state, nation, 


Problems of Life 
suilding a strong body and caring for health 


Making the home, school, and community more healt! 
ful 


Fitting into and improving the social life of the hom 
Helping care for the home 


Conserving and developing the natural resources 
the community 


Participating in and improving 


community life 


Saving and using money 


Using educational opportunities to the best advantag 


Fitting into the religious life of the community 
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(II. Expressing Aesthetic 
Impulses 


IX. Engaging in 
Recreation 


Areas of Human 
Activity 


I. Protecting Life and 
Health 


Il. Making a Home 


Ill. Conserving and 
Improving Material 
Conditions 


[V. Cobperating in Social 
and Civie Action 


V. Getting a Living 


VI. Seeuring an 
Edueation 


VII. Expressing Religious 
Impulses 


VIII. Expressing Aesthetic 
Impulses 


IX. Engaging in 
Recreation 


Areas of Human 
Activity 


I, Protecting Life and 
Health 


II. Making a Home 
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Relating art to everyday life 


Engaging in various forms of wholesome recreation 
in the home, school, and community 


Grape VIII 
Center of Emphasis 
Adjusting Life to Scientific Inventions and Machine 


Production. (In our state, our nation, and other 
countries through the ages) 


Problems of Life 
Safeguarding life and health from the effects of 
scientific inventions and machines 
Safeguarding life and health by means of scientific 
inventions and machines 


Adjusting the home to scientific inventions and to 
machine production 


Inventing and using machines 
Developing and using power 


Relating government to the needs and problems of 
the machine age 


Adjusting economic life to the results of inventions 
and machine production 


Using modern inventions in improving school attend- 
ance and school buildings, equipment, and in- 
struction 


Adjusting moral and religious life to conditions in 
the machine age 

Using inventions in improving religious buildings, 
equipment, and services 


Adjusting to and using new forms and types of art 
suited to the machine age 


Adjusting to new forms and needs of recreation re- 
sulting from inventions and the machine age 


Grave IX 
Center of Emphasis 
Using Science and Social and Governmental Agencies 


for the Welfare of the Public. (In our state, our 
nation, and other countries through the ages) 


Problems of Life 
Using scientifie discoveries to improve health 
Coéperating with and using health agencies 


Using science and governmental agencies to improve 
housing conditions 

Coéperating with and using agencies for the protee- 
tion of children 
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Using government for the public welfare 
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Areas of Human 
Activity 


Protecting Life and 


Health 
Making a Home 


Conserving and 
Improving Material 
Conditions 


Coéperating in Social 
and Civie Action 


Getting a Living 


Securing an 
Edueation 


Expressing Religious 
Impulses 


Expressing Aesthetic 
Impulses 


Engaging in 


Recreation 


Human 
Activity 


Protecting Life and 


Health 

Making a Home 
Conserving and 
Improving Material 
Conditions 


Coéperating in Social 
and Civie Action 
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GRADE XI 


Center of Emphasis 
Controlling and Improving Physical, Economic, Social, 
and Business Conditions. (In our state, our na 
tion, and other countries through the ages) 


Problems of Life 
Protecting the physical and mental health of indus 
trial workers 
Adjusting family spending to family income 


Conserving and developing the natural resources of 
the state, nation, and other nations 

Improving the physical environment through physical, 
biological, and chemical inventions 

Coéperating with social agencies to improve economic 
and business conditions 

Improving the agricultural situation 

Producing goods 

Exchanging goods 


Consuming goods intelligently 


Improving the administration and financing of schools 
Applying religion to personal, social, and business life 
Relating art to business 

Controlling and improving commercial amusements 


GRADE XII 


Center of Emphasis 
Social, Economic, 
Movements and 


nation, and other 


Understanding Major Scientific, 
Business, and Governmental 
Trends. (In our state, our 


countries through the ages) 


{ 
5S 


Problems of Life 
Developing an adequate medical service for larger 
numbers of people at a reasonable cost 


Adjusting to trends and changes in the home 
Lessening the delay between invention, or discovery, 


and man’s adaptation to it 


Adjusting society to a changing civilization 
Improving international relationships 
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rHE WINNETKA ACADEMIC ANALYSIS CHART AND THE 
WINNETKA CHART FORM 
WILLIAM H. VOAS 


Psychologist, Winnetka Public Schools 


THE most crucial problem of a testing program is to translate test 
ta into appropriate and significant teaching practice. Of course the 
fectiveness of that translation depends upon the understanding, wis 
m, and ability of the teacher who is applying test information to the 
tails of her daily work with children. No mechanical agency can do 

translating. Nevertheless, the technique of presenting test data is of 
indamental importance. It may determine both the extent to whieh, 
nd the way in which, the test data are used. Hence we must attend 
osely to the mechanies or techniques used in reporting the findings of 
testing program. 

(he Winnetka Academie Analysis Chart is a graphie device for pre 
nting the results of intelligence, achievement and special ability tests 
teachers. It shows the data clearly and impressively in a way that 
iS meaning in terms of teaching procedure. The Winnetka Chart Form 


in instrument designed to simplify the clerical work of preparing and 


J 


‘tting the test results on the chart. In this article’ it is our purpose 
to explain the nature of the Winnetka Academie Analysis Chart and the 


- 
— 


innetka Chart Form, and to show ways in which they may be used to 
| in converting raw test data into understanding and effective work 
th individual children. 

When reporting the findings of a testing program, several things 
ould be kept in mind: The teacher should be able to read and use 
the data with a minimum of clerical work and mathematical caleulation. 
Data should be constantly at hand where she can refer to them quickly 

id easily whenever an appropriate question arises. It is important for 

‘ormation to be available in concise and compact form, and it should 
ot be necessary to thumb through a mass of material in order to find 

vy desired item. The relationships between any one test item and the 

iny others which have a bearing upon its interpretation should be ap 
irent without the rather futile effort of attempting to correlate a dis 
mnected series of tables, graphs, lists and verbal reports that obseure 
mportant relationships by their very dispersedness. The information 
t 


uld always be current up to date—not a picture of the situation 


\ more detailed explanation is published in the form of a manual by the Win- 
tka Edueational Press, Horace Mann, School, Winnetka, Tllinois. 
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t 100 That is, it represents a ratio of one-to-one between C.A. and M.A 
Dro perpendicular from any month of age on the C.A. seale to inte 


sect s diagonal, and then follow a horizontal from the point of inte 
section to the M.A. seale at the right. The horizontal will show an M.A 
whi s the same as the C.A. r presented by the px rpendicular. No 
notice the ink-drawn diagonal which falls above the printed diagona 
I Ss a ( following INK drawn diagonals are samples ot thos draw 
one on eae chart) to represent the 1.Q. of partieular child Tl 
rinted (broken line) diagonal, or 100 1.Q. line is on all charts as 
line of reference This higher ink-drawn diagonal represents an I.Q 
{ 125 ratio ot l-to-l between ( A. and \l \ Perpendicular an 
horizontal lines (real or Imaginary) which intersect at any point on tl 
l wil wavs show M.A. which is one-fourth greater than tl 
(A he ver ink-drawn diagonal represents an I1.Q. of 75. It 
( l¢ | points on the face of the chart where the M.A. is just thre 
ths the C.A. Similar diagonals may be drawn to represent a1 
‘ ed L.Q This arrangement serves two important purposes: Firs 
t enables ft eacher to read off the M.A. of a child for any C.A fe 
! tT ! tent oT an School veal when the | () is know) 
tlence, she 1 now the M.A. at present; she m read off the M.A 
ol future date r she mav reverse this procedure and reading bas 
ward from t M.A. seale to the L.Q. diagonal and thence to the calend 
t the top, she may know when the child will reach a desired M.A 
mt readiness so far as that is indicated by M.A In the seco 
piace, the Slant OL the L.Q diagonal the steepness wit whien 1t rises 
shows thu ea ich the child is maturing menta s compared w 
the rate of the ave ive child as indieated bv the nted diagonal \ 
st ree number of charts, representing children with mar 
differei 1.Q.’s on gives Lhe Impression ol continuous variabl ( h 
ar ( Ot ¢ ssined into fFroups according to I.) le Ve Is and labeled 
The exter o which such readings, from at one diagonal, may be 
rried is limite ot course, to the span ot years over whieh the ment 
S surement is expected to be valid \ single test cannot be accept 
O . . P 
I \l g s ‘ [.Q.’s by evels 
g ther sl aver the obo ray : 
~ t wi ‘ y ? tT ‘ et Tt; T rer a8 
. t] press t t te t o wth s re 
= a ~ thin ft rang tT a conti Ss ible ind t 
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id throughout the age range of the elementary grades without sup 
nentary evidence. Cheek tests should be given at reasonable inter- 

If the results of such tests corroborate the findings of the first test, 
diagonal may be retained. If not, the old diagonal may be erased or 
ored and a new one drawn. For practical purposes, it is necessary to 
et one measure as the ‘‘best’’ and to use it primarily. Discrepancies 
ntelligence test results are doubtless meaningful, but their meaning 


ten far from clear. Diverging measures may be noted as secondary 
that mav throw some light on the ease at hand, but attempts to 
lov several diagonals for the purpose of analysis prove to be con 


ng rather than helpful. 


[f several different tests are in use, the diagonals which represent 


em may be distinguished by drawing them with colored pencils so that 


stands for a Stanford Binet, orange for a Kuhlman Binet, blue for 
oup test, ete. Performance test results and tests of special abilities 
re the scores are in terms of age or rate of growth may be represented 
similar diagonals. 
When we plot achievement test results, we use the M.A. seale as 
oh it were an edueational age seale. Hence the edueational] age 
nd on any battery of tests, or the subject age found on a test in any 
ibject, may be plotted against the seale in the right margin. Notice 


a erade seale is bracketed along this educational age seale Aceord- 


; 


to the brackets, a child Is ¢ xpected to be in first grade while his edu 


nal age ranges from six years and six months up to seven years and 


months. Each grade bracket encloses on: year ot age. Of course, 


le of equival nts has been artificially smoothed 


Lr vular ave erack SCi 


ive found that these equivalents fit a large range of achievement 


norms as Close ly as any om seal CO ld These norms were based 


on a survey intelligence testing program 1n the Winnetka Schools 


t was found that the averages of mental ages and chrono 


eal ages for the children at the various grade levels fell very closs 


he grade standards shown 


{( omparing the age erade equival nts Ot various sta idard tests. on ’s 


ition is drawn to the striking inconsistencies in the norms. Various 


ts show widely differing age equivalents for each grade level Fur 


on oracde le vel may be : Iiven age equlv% l¢ nts ranging over aS many 


een or even seventeen months while another grade level is equated 


only ten months of age Such Variations must be ke pt in mind in 


and reading results We have made a practice of plotting orade 
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age shown by the printed or C.A. diagonal, the rate of mental growt 
shown comparatively by the I.Q. diagonal, and the rate of academ 
growth shown by joining several series of symbols with short lines. How 
ire we to judge the relationships between them? If we expect a chil 
to enter school during his sixth year and to progress at the rate of on 
grade of work eacl 


‘ 


1 vear, we will expect the achievement plottings 


ie close to and to parallel the C.A. diagona f we base our standar 
t 1 to ] llel the C.A. diag lL if tandat 


? 


of expected achievement upon mental age, we will expect the achiev 
ment plottings tO fall near to and to parallel the 1.Q diagonal. Mor 
practical than either of thes is to base our standard of expected achiev 


ment upon both te and M \ If we weight each equally, we WI 


expect the achievement plottings to fall about half way between the C.A 


t 


and thi I. diagonals. Other possibilities may be suggested, such 


weighting the C.A. by using the formula 2C.A. vs. M.A Then 


ti 


lotth os sl} ould fall one-third of the way from the ( \ 


achievement ] O 
to the I () diagonal Whateve standard IS chosen the relationshly 
hetween the actual achievement of a child and the achievement expecte: 
of a child of his age and mental maturity may be shown graphically 
We have chosen the average of M.A. and C.A. as the proper standard 
( evement to be ¢ ected \ studv of the validity of that standa! 
‘' I] ippear soon 

Thus we have shown the general nature of the chart Several of 1 
most essential factors in a child’s academic deve lopme nt may be show) 
for his whole elementary school experience Many complex patterns 
develop, ea e graphie picture of the aecademie side of a child’s pet 
sonal ty All of the factors w e| ire subject to measurement by Stam 


Sueh intormation ot course does not tell the w ol Story ot | ehild 
personality His social adjustment, emotional stability, study habit 
rie pDHVSIé il develoy ment are important tactors that are not subject 
graphic presentatior When using the chart, it is necessary to kee 
hese factors in mind We must not set a mechanical standard upo 
one-sided informatiot ind then judge the suecess or failure of t! 
child, or of the teacher, on the basis of that alon The eharts are most 

seful when thev form basie information in a elinieal study Ihe les 
ngible variables of personality ean be fitted into the pieture mo 


effectively on a diseussion basis. 


We are sometimes warned against too literalistic an interpretati 


The fact that they are so easily s tbjeet to mathematic: 


eS seores 
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wi nulation and to econerete graphic expression sometimes leads to A 
m emphasis which drives other important considerations from mind | 
Hoy yw of no more effective antidote to such an academic evaluation than ' 
hil ttempt, year after year, to fit the results of standardized tests into 
Vv! nderstanding of individual children in the classroom It does not 
Ss teacher long to discover that intelligence and achievement tests 
ial it tell her all that she needs to know about her children 
evi On the other hand, these tests give us invaluable aid in understanding 
lo correlation of intelligence test measurements with the actual abilities 
t e children may be far closer than a correlation co-efficient between 
W \. and achievement test scores indicates. The bright ehild who fails 
\ eve according to his ability, the dull child who seems to master the 
curriculum surprisingly well only to fall down in comprehensior 
t the child with a specifie remedial handicap or physical or emo 
\ difficulties; these may lower a correlation co-efficient sadly Non 
sh ss, the intelligence test helps us to recognize them tor what ( 
( nd we ean direct our corrective measures r more intelligent] 
1] ts heip. With the measurable factors clear v presented in Col ' 
nd ! ed form. we ean fill nh nd estimate tf nfluene | 
factors with greate) ssurance ' 
| 
rt Winnet ( rt Form is a brass plate about 10 hy 121 
; \ degree si ile is etched upon it to he >In drawing tne M.A. lines 
i rt can be fitted to the form so that d onal to represent ai 
[.Q. may be drawn simply by placing a ruler in the appro] 
nh Ol t { si ile It makes the plottn vs 1 { ima) diago. Is )] 
a irts very quick, easy, and accurat I) ldition, ther e t ( 
eTaAphie st es etched o1 ne tace e% rt Form These seales 
milar to slide rule seales, but, instead of sliding tw SO ! 
; er, we ! ve three seales (on the first nome ) one si ( ( r 
‘ e C.A., one the M.A nd the rd the I1.Q. If any two « est 
s are known, the third may be found by lacing rule n line 
. e two known factors and reading « the third wher ‘ 
' ( third s ile | rst vrie 1? nite POTLET Test S ( 
e C.A. and the M.A. We « ead the '.Q. from the nom 
f we want to know the M.A. « ( la later date e} 
( I. ind the C.A., the M.A. may be r | In tl] 1 ! CASI "4 
nt to know at what time, or what child w rea ( 
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M.A llere we know the 1.Q. and the M.A.. and the C.A 


may hye ré 


irom the nomogerap!l \ second nomograph to ("A edueational ag 


nd eaducat onal quoti nt, and a tl ind nomograph tor achievement @ 


st; na; rd or expected achievement. and edueational index are also a 
vided. The degree scale for drawing the M.A. diagonals and the non 
rary} o t ] f @] | f Th ne wi “line 

vTa Ss ( creat deal of clerical work tor a VY one who Is dea Ing W 


large numbers of tests logether, the Winnetka Academie Analy: 


(hart and the Winnetka Chart Form provide a means of test reporti) 


nat 1S onee effective and economic: 
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ct skills, attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and interests make important 

ptions about the relation of the whole and its parts; objectives 

- | in terms of desirable forms of behavior frequently mix general and 

ie forms of behavior. It is doubtful if any particular sort of bi : 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor Ko 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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leadership, personality and vocational in- 
terest were the criteria used. The follow- 
ing tests were employed: De Camp 
Intelligence Test, Bernreuter’s Person- 
ality Inventory, Sim’s Seore Card for 
Socio-Economie Status (Form C), 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, and 
Walke’s Vocational Interest Query. Three 
groups of Pennsylvania State College Stu- 
dents—one composed of 145 men major- 
ing in physical education; a group of 
150 students selected at random from the 
School of Education; and a third group 
of 160 students from departments pre- 
paring students for vocations other than 
teaching—participated in the study. Be- 
eause the particular aim of the study 
was to determine what constitutes teach- 
ing suecess in physical edueation, the 
author chose two 25 stu- 
dents each from the 145 physical eduea- 
tion students which he labeled the Sue- 
cess and Non-Suecess Groups according to 


groups of 


the ratings given by three experts in pre- 
dictions of teaching success. 

After tabulating the results of the five 
tests, the scholastic records and the medi- 
eal examination data for the three groups, 
the author made the following observa- 
tions: 

1. The Physieal 
showed marked inferiority to the Edu- 
eation and General Education Groups in 
intelligence, with the Suecess Groups of 
the Physieal Education Students meas- 
favorably with the latter two 


Education group 


uring 
groups. 

2. The scholastic records of the Phy- 
sical Education Group were far below 
those of the other two groups, but the 
Suecess Group again compared favorably 
with the other two groups. 

3. Members of the Physieal Education 
10-11 
other 


entered the University 
months than 
groups. While there was practically no 


difference in height, the members of the 


Group 


older men of the 
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Physical Education Group were 14-15 
pounds heavier than members of the other 
groups and rated considerably higher on 
strength tests, showing a health status far 
superior to members of other groups. 
4. The socio-economic status of the 
Physical Education Group was the lowest 
of the three groups considered, with fewer 
students adequately financed for their 
college careers. 
5. Parental education of the Physical 
Edueation Group was also inferior to the 
averages in the other two groups, with the 
occupational status of fathers of students 
in the Physical Education Group and 
Education Group being fairly similar, 
with about twice as many fathers of stu- 
dents in the General Education Group in 
the professional or executive brackets. 
6. In personality, members of the Phy- 
sical Education Group ranked highest in 
emotional stability and dominance and 
slightly lower in self-sufficiency. In 
leadership, as indicated by extra-curricu- 
lar activities, the Physical Education 
Group excelled by a wide margin. 
7. Physical Edueation students re- 
vealed the possession of interests peculiar 
to their field. 
The author concludes his report with a 
number of recommendations relative to 
entrance requirements in schools of phy- 
sical education and pre-training selection 
of teachers. The connection between these 
recommendations and the study is rather 
remote, we believe. Conclusions derived 
from the comparison of relatively small 
groups selected at random are of little 
significance : sampling should 
have given more trustworthy results. 
LOWELL N. DovGLas 
Baylor University 
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The aim of rural education in Aus- 
lia, according to the authors of this 
ik, is not to make farmers, but to 
ake citizens; it is not alone to keep 
ple contended if they do stay on the 
nd, but to improve the conditions of 
ral life; and—most important of all— 
e highest aim is ‘‘to develop the rural 
ild as a person.’’ (p. 67). These aims 
ve been kept in mind consistently by 
e various contributors,—men who un- 
ubtedly understand the rural situation 
n Australia, and, incidently, that of 
\meriea also. For one of the most in- 
teresting conclusions drawn from a study 
this volume, is the fact that the prob- 
ms of rural education in Australia are 
most identical with our own problems 
n that field. 
These Australian educators have de 
eloped a sound philosophy of rural edu- 
ition and have presented it in a challeng- 
g¢ manner to all who understand the 
portance of the rural situation and its 
needs, The basic assumptions of this phi- 
sophy may be summarized briefly. 
1. Although there are many imperfec- 
ms in the present rural situation, it is 
fundamentally an important issue for all 
dueators and laymen. Approximately 50 


percent of Australian children of school 


ve attend rural institutions, and this 
mdition is likely to exist for some time. 
2. The child and his personal develop- 
ent must be considered first and. fore- 
st at all times, The curriculum, the 
lministration, the physical plant, must 
planned for him and be consistent with 
s needs and interests. 

Next to the pupil, the teacher is the 
st important element in rural educa- 
m. One of the vital problems in all 
istralian Education Departments is that 
' supplying eapable, enthusiastie teach- 
s for rural schools. 

t. The rural schools must and should 
organized on a different basis than 
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that of urban schools; but this in no 
wise means that the rural school need be 
inferior in any way. In fact, given the 
right teacher and the right curriculum, 
more advantages, in some respects, are 
possible in the rural than in the urban 
situation. 

5. Rural education must be highly in- 
dividualized, starting with the ‘‘child’s 
experiences, and still striving to provide 
him what he lacks; namely, extended ex- 
perience and social opportunity.’’ (p. 
68). 

In line with this philosophy, the first 
chapters deal with a discussion of the 
Australian environment and the psychol- 
ogy of the rural child, The latter may well 
be studied by all teachers of rural schools, 
as may also those sections dealing with 
courses and methods of study. Here one 
finds so much material pertinent to our 
own needs that it forms a common bond 
between far-away Australia and _ the 
States. For instance, in recent years, 
rural educators in America have been con- 
cerned with grouping pupils for needs, or 
on the basis of abilities, rather than com- 
bining more or less artificial ‘‘ grades.’’ 
The Australian problems are similar, as 
certified by this quotation: 

‘*The grade level of proficiency, in the 
ease of any child is an average of his 
separate subject proficiencies, weighted, 
perhaps, in favor of certain subjects. It 
is consequently not at all unusual for a 
child to be above grade level in one sub- 
ject and below it in another. The extent 
to which members of any grade possess 
degrees of proficiency lving outside the 
grade standards, either above or below, is 
technically called overlap. Overlapping of 
proficiency is quite normally found when 
suitable tests are applied, even if, as in 
most of the Australian States, the main 
basis of elassification is scholastie per 
formance, 

‘* The significance of this overlap seems 
largely to have been overlooked by our 
eurriculum makers, particularly in the 
rigidity of grade prescriptions.’’ (pp. 
130, 131). 
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The administration of rural schools is 
highly centralized in some respects. In 
their analysis and eriticism, the authors 
have pointed out both the advantages 
and disadvantages of this organization. 
School buildings and teachers are apt to 
be uniformally better, as finances are 
divided and appointments made at the 
central office of the Educational Depart- 
ment of each Australian State. Stand- 
ards of rural schools compare favorably 
with those in cities: the school year of 
210 days is the same; equipment is pro- 
vided in like proportions; and organiza- 
tion, curricular helps and supervision are 
given the same consideration in one as 
the other. The defeets are, of course, 
inherent in the tendeney toward uniform 
and too rigid courses of study, but the 
contributing educators, being aware of 
this fact, have shown the way to over- 
come the handieaps. In facet, it is 
pointed out that a study of rural school 
time-tables (programs), reveals many in 
dividual differences, and as one author 
states, belies the eriticism that Austral- 
ian rural schools are ‘‘monotonously 
alike.’’ (p. 172). 

The uniqueness, from our point of view, 
of the education deseribed in this book, 
comprises such minor features as these: 

The majority of the rural schools seem 
to contain six grades of so-called primary 
work, instead of our usual eight-grade 
organization. When the 7th and 8sth 
grades are included they are ealled, in 
some states, ‘supplementary grades.’’ 

Although the school year is longer 
(210 days), the sehool day is usually 
shorter school being in session from 
9:15 A.M. or 9:30 A.M. to 3:30 PLM. 

Separate classes are often scheduled on 
the time-tables for Poetry, Dictation, ete. 
instead of ineluding these in what we call 
a Language or English period. 

But the contributions made by Aus 


tralian rural educators are much more 
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significant than the unique features. Tw: 
of the most important contributions ar 
the rural science courses in upper grad 
work, and the Young Farmers’ organiza 
tions. The methods used in incorporating 
these activities into the usual school work 
are worthy of study; for in this respect 
Australian rural edueation has progresse:| 
more than our own in utilizing the rura! 


environment as a basis for developing the 


individual child. Lots G. Nemec 


State of Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction 


Erron, ALEXANDER. The Teaching o/ 
Physical Sciences in the Secondar 
Schools of the United States, France, 
and Soviet Russia. Contributions t 
Edueation, No. 725 (New York: Bu 
renu of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937), pp. vii 
296. $2.35. 

The purpose of the study was: (1) to 
discover the salient characteristies of the 
teaching of physical sciences in the see 
ondary schools of the United States, 
France and Soviet Russia; (2) to evalu 
ate and compare the types of teaching 
procedures; and (3) to determine pos 
sible implications of foreign practice for 
physical science teaching in the United 
States. 

The suthor spent seven months it 
France and Russia in 1955, and speaks 
and understands both French and Rus 
sian. His knowledge of the American 
science program is based upon fifteen 
years of teaching experience in New 
York City schools, 

The study is characterized by th 
author as being deseriptively analytical, 
beecnuse of lack of data that could be 
treated with statistical validity. The edu 
eational philosophies and the edueationa! 
standards of the three countries studied 
were so radicaily different from excl 
other that the final comparison was mad 
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viewing foreign procedures against 
background of American education. 
The author gives a brief history of 
meriean edueation, as well as a more 
mplete historical treatment of French 
.d Russian education, which gives the 
eader the necessary background for an 
understanding of present educational 
actices in these countries. 
The national system of education of 
ch of the three countries was analyzed. 
Senior high schools in the United States, 
eond level schools of France, and the 
x year secondary schools of the Soviet 
nion were selected for science teaching 
mparison, 
rhe content and organization of courses 
study, training of science teachers, 
ture of examinations and textbooks, 
ethodology, extra-curricular science 
rk, and type of use of science equip 
ent were analyzed and compared, The 
\merican methods are described first 
der the headings given above, followed 
a discussion of the methods of the 
French and Russian under the same head 
es. The discussions are of necessity 
rief, and not at all inclusive, but they 
vive one a broad view of each of the dif 
erent aspects of science teaching unde 
mparison, 
Personal observations made by the 
ithor of aetual classroom science instruc- 
en in both Franee and Russia, help te 
rive the reader a clearer concept of the 
ethods in operation in these countries. 
An interpretative summary following 
the more lengthly descriptions of the 
ethods, content, textbooks, tests, appa 


; 


us, and extra-curricular work, serves 


make elear the outstanding likenesses 
id variations of methods in operation 
the three countries. The weaknesses as 
ell as the strong points as seen by the 
ithor are recorded, This section sum 
arizes quite well, the important points 


‘the preceding chapters. 


The conclusions and implications 
reached as a result of this study are lim- 
ited to four pages. These are, however, 
worthy of consideration by American sci- 
ence teachers. A few of these conclusions 
are quoted in this review in the hope that 
they may stimulate the reader to read the 
book itself for the evidence upon which 
these conclusions are based. 

1. American seience teaching is con- 
fused in both seope and ultimate pur- 
pose. 

2. There is no agreement among Amer- 
iean science teachers as to what is really 
important in the seience course of study, 
or whether facts, theories, habits, skills, 
or certain character concomitants ought 
to be stressed. 

3. Unlike the European secondary 
school, the American high school lacks 
perspective, is unhampered by external 
standards, and exhibits no clear-cut edu- 
eational philosophy. 

1. The differentiation of schools, as 
opposed to the differentiation within the 
framework of a single school, may prove 
the means of rendering American science 
teaching a more significent and functional 
instrument. 

5. American methods of teaching sci- 
ence on the secondary school level are, on 
the whole, more original, varied, and 
skilful than those in vogue in the other 
two countries under investigation. 

6. The seience pupil of the Soviet 
Union participates in a science program 
that derives its significance from the 
totality of his everyday experiences, 

It is unusual indeed to find an author 
who, through his knowledge of the lan- 
guages of other countries, can make a 
study of this nature, and the reviewer 
feels that American science teachers in 
terested in curriculum revision will find 
this book well worth reading. 

Haroip G. MCMULLEN 


University of Wisconsin 
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BULLETINS pals of the Oakland Public Schoo 
(Oakland, California: Oakland Publi 
Schools, Research Division, June 17 


MRAM 


AspoTt, Ropert B. Class Size—Spring 


Term, 1937-88, Junior High Schools 

Oakland, California: Oakland Public 1938), 6 pp. Mimeographed. 

Schools, Research Division, April, This bulletin presents a statistical sun 
P 1938), 9 pp. Mimeographed., mary of teachers and priniepals who, 


This report of junior high school class during the year ending December 31, 





size presents an analysis of class size by 1937, did some professional study. 


sc nod and b adept » Por »¢ ‘Se ‘ . ’ a i . . 
chool and by department for the current CHARTERS, W. W. (Editor) Educationa 


Research Bulletin, Ohio State Univer- 
sity (Columbus: College of Educa 
tion, Ohio State University, Septembe: 
21, 1938), 27 pp. 


year based upon information secured 

from teachers’ program cards, and offers 

a comparison with data from three pre- 

vious years. 

Apsorr, Ricuarp B. Class Size—Spring This issue of the Bulletin is devoted 
Term, 1987-88, Senior High Schools 
Oakland, California: Oakland Public 


Schools, Research Division, May, 1958), 


to a description of the 1938-39 progran 
of research and service of the Bureau ot 
Educational Research of Ohio State Uni 
9 pp. Mimeographed. versity and contaime discussions of Ae 
The various sections of the report complishment Fests, Appointments, Cur 
present an analysis of class size by riculums, Editorial, High-Sehool and Col 


ve *1e ons ’erso » adio. 
school and by department of instruction lege Relations, Personnel, Radio 


as found by a study of teachers’ program Davis, MAry DABNEY. Preparation fo 


eards, Elementary School Supervision, Bulle 
tin 1937, No. 18, Offiee of Education, 

Appott, Ricuarp B, Class Size—Spring United States Department of the In 
Semester, 1937-38, Elementary Schools terior (Washington: United States 
(Oakland, California: Oakland Public Government Printing Office, 1938), 76 


Sehools, Research Division, June, 1938), 


11 pp. Mimeographed. 


pp- 


This bulletin presents a survey, based 


An analysi ‘data based upon enroll- a Pipe 
An analysis of d vased Upo upon catalogs and similar publications, of 


, re s show the median size ele -_- Se ee ai 
ment report sho é 1ed ele the course offerings in 786 institutions 


mentary class is 36.5, with a range from 


eoneerned with preparation for elemen 
24 to 41. 


tary school supervision. 


Assort, Rosert B. Report on Profes- FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, and BEERY, GEORG 


sional Study of Teachers and Prinei S. A Study of the Transportation o/ 





228 











High School Pupils in Wisconsin, 193? 
‘8, Curriculum Bulletin of The Depart 
ment of Publie Instruction, State of 
Wisconsin (Madison: Department of 
Public Instruction, September, 1938), 
54 pp. 
The authors analyze information based 
ipon 570 questionnaires relating to the 


eed, the legal bases, the policies and 


choo 


Publ practices of transporting high-school 
pupils in Wisconsin; and propose a defi 
nite eode for the transportation of high 
school pupils, 


Gray, Ruta A. Doctors’ Theses in Edu 
cation, Pamphlet No. 60, Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Department of 
the Interior (Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 
1935), 69 pp. 

‘his bulletin gives a list of 797 dis- 
sertations deposited with the Office of 
Edueation and available for loan. 

J 

HARLAND, BLANCHE A., and PAUL, J. B. 
Relation of Placement Test Scores to 
Vortality and Scholastic Ratings; 
Five Year Summary, Research Report 
of the Iowa State Teachers College, 
No. 51 (Cedar Falls: Iowa State 
Teachers College, July 15, 1938), 36 
pp. Mimeographed. 

The authors attempt to determine the 
extent to which placement test scores pre 
liet the later scholastic achievement of 
entering freshmen and find, on the basis 

a five year study that the placement 
tests predict scholastic achievement with 

nsiderable accuracy. The authors see a 
need for selective admission to teacher 


training. 


JOHNSON, PALMER O., and Harvey, Os- 
WALD L. The National Youth Adminis 
tration (Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1938), 121 


PP. 
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This bulletin presents a study of the 
work of the National Youth Administra 
tion, a description of its organization and 
programs, and some evaluation of its ac 
complishments based upon statistical re- 
ports, field trips, interviews and ques- 


tionnaires., 


Keys, NOEL, The Underage Student in 
High School and College; Educational 
and Social Adjustments, University of 
California Publication in Education, 
VII, No. 3 (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1938), 124 pp. 

The author presents data regarding 
the scholastic achievement, physical con 
dition, personality adjustments and the 
social adjustments of 348 college and 113 
high school students who were under- 
age, that seem to indicate that acceler 
ation up to two years at least makes for 
better adjustments, social as well as in- 
tellectual. 


LAFFERTY, H. M. Graduate Studies: Ab- 
stracts, 1987-88. Bulletin of the East 
Texas State Teachers College, XXI, 
No. 5 (Commerce, Texas: East Texas 
State Teachers College, September 
1938), 28 pp- 

This bulletin has for its purpose the 
description of graduate research work 
now being carried on in twenty institu 
tions of higher learning in the state of 
Texas and gives abstracts of theses for 


the vear 1937-38. 


LEARY, BERNICE E. Curriculum Labora 
tories and Divisions: Their Organiza 
tion and Functions in State Depart 
ments of Education, City School Sys 
tems, and Institutions of IHiagher 
Learning, Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Bulletin No. 7 (Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 


1938), 33 pp. 
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auspices of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in Dinard, France, September 
16-19; it was attended by representatives 
from England, Finland, France, Norway, 
Seotland, Sweden, and the United States. 
The report of the Conference proceed- 
ings will be published early in 1939. 


Alabama Studies.—Since the inaugura- 
tion of school survey services in the Ala- 
bama State Department of Education, 61 
surveys and several partial surveys have 
been completed and reports made to local 
boards of education. Six county surveys 
are scheduled for 1938-39. The survey of 
Montgomery County is to inelude the 
county and city. 

One of the most recent developments 
undertaken in the survey work is in the 
field of pupil transportation. A complete 
transportation program has been de- 
veloped for Elmore County, which gives 
the location of the school bus route, the 
bus stops, the bus load, the time required 
for each pupil to reach the school from 
his bus stop at the average rate of speed 
maintained by the drivers last year for 
prevailing road conditions, and the bus 
stops per mile. 

For the year 1938-39 a survey will be 
made of Elmore County on the instrue- 
tional program and the economic and 
social conditions in the county as they 
affeet the school program. Final forms 
are not yet complete for this survey. 

The sehool survey work is directed by 
the State Department of Education and is 
accomplished through the coéperation of 
the institutions of higher learning which 
furnish field staff workers. Through this 
cooperation able consultants who may 
have different points of view are secured 
in working out well balanced survey pro- 


grams. 
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The Department has completed the de 
velopment of uniform financial account 
ing forms for public transportation 
whereby complete cost accounting can be 
secured according to bus load, number of 
pupil stops per mile, road conditions, and 
the type and condition of the motor ve 
hicle used. In addition, uniform schoo! 
bus inspection forms and accident report 
ing forms have been provided for all 
school systems transporting pupils at 
publie expense. These forms, in addition 
to being of potential help in further safe- 
guarding pupil transportation, will fur- 
nish accurate cost accounting whereby the 
relative merits of public and private 
ownership of school busses may be de- 
termined and comparable figures obtained 
for comparison between counties. 

Research is in progress on the develop 
ment of safety standards and regulations 
for school bus operation, and the plan is 
to have the report of these standards 
ready by 1939, 

Plans are underway for showing the 
trends in the different phases of educa 
tional development in Alabama. 

The majority of the counties in the 
state are engaged in programs of eurricu 
lum development to meet the needs of the 
local schools. Several counties are in the 
third year of this study, and four bulle 
tins on the curriculum work have been 
printed, while two are in the process of 
being published. 

A. R. Meadows is supervisor of researeh 
and surveys. 


Georgia Studies.— During the yeu: 
1937-38 the state of Georgia has com 
pletely revised its system of certification 
This revision ealls for the raising of re 
quirements for teachers. Among thes 
new standards is the elimination of tem 
porary certificates, or certificates issued 
without a minimum of nine semester 
hours in education. Bachelor’s degrees 
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now required as a minimum for high 

ool certificates, and two years of col- 

‘e work as a minimum for elementary 

rtifieates. 

There has been appointed a state-wide 
ulvisory committee composed of public 
school men and representatives of teacher 
training institutions for the purpose of 
working out a state-wide program for the 
training of teachers. Through this com- 
mittee steps have already been taken 
toward the elimination of the two-year 
normal course and the substitution of a 
minimum four year training program for 
the purpose of training teachers for both 
elementary and high school work. 

Publie school funds in the state are 
now being paid to teachers on the basis 
of certificates held. Low salaries are paid 
to those with low type certificates. This 

s encouraged the employment of well 
trained teachers and the dismissal of 
poorly trained teachers in the public 
schools of the state of Georgia. 

Five years ago there was begun in the 
state of Georgia a coéperative study on 
the part of the public school teachers, 
college instructors, and State Department 
of Edueation representatives. This study 
was aimed at a program for the improve- 
ment of imstruction, or curriculum re- 
vision. The director of this program is the 
State Director of Teacher Education and 
Certification in the State Department of 
Edueation, M. E, Thompson. Serving as 
udviser is a representative of the Univer- 
sity System of the State of Georgia. 
More than twelve thousand teachers have 

da part in this study. Hundreds of 

achers have served on official committees 
the purpose of compiling and publish- 

ug bulletins designed for a new program 
edueation in the state. 

There will be no attempt to publish a 

te course of study; instead it has been 

ermined to issue from time to time 
letins on various phases of curriculum 
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development. During the year 1937-38 
fourteen bulletins have been published 
for this purpose. These bulletins are de- 
signed primarily to deal with actual liv- 
ing problems as they exist in the state of 
Georgia. They are intended to supplement 
text books which are being furnished free 
by the State Board of Education. These 
bulletins are furnished to all of the teach- 
ers of the state. 

The curriculum revision program is also 
being carried on in connection with the 
state-wide advisory committee on teacher 
edueation. It is believed in the state of 
Georgia that the program of curriculum 
development is largely a problem of 
teacher education. The immediate task in 
the state is to work in that direction. 


Virginia Projects.—- The Division of 
Research in the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Edueation was organized in 
1927. For three years the program was 
dominated by local surveys which in 
reality constituted a consultation service 
to loeal school boards and superinten- 
dents. 

The need for better solutions for prob- 
lems and the dissatisfaction with many 
accepted standards caused this survey 
consultation service to be superseded by 
a series of experimental demonstrations 
and comprehensive studies of major prob- 
lems. For four years these more truly re- 
search activities dominated the work of 
the Research Division. The proved effeet- 
iveness and efficiency of: certain adjust- 
ments in teacher-load, reorganization of 
high schools, changes in the content and 
organization of the curriculum, together 
with new information assembled in the 
studies of the effect of the density of 
school population upon school organiza- 
tion and costs and the five year study of 
the Effect of Educational Practices Upon 
Pupil Learning, all ealled for recognition 
in a new State Educational Program. 
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With the program formulated, and 
justified by data, another change in the 
division’s work came about and for the 
past three years the Research Division 
has confined its efforts largely to pre- 
paring the data necessary for the admin- 
istration of the State program and revis- 
ing the report forms for collecting official 
data. Whether the Research Division in 
the Virginia State Department of Eduea- 
tion will shortly begin a new eycle of ac 
tivities which will call for a period de 
voted to studies and experimentation, or 
whether it has found its place and will 
continue indefinitely as a service ageney 
to supply such data as are readily avail- 
able to solve the day by day administra- 
tion problems of the Department remains 
to be seen. 

Research has been a very popular word 
and it has been applied loosely to many 
necessary activities, but research which 
creates new knowledge and which does 
not support the status quo or the domi 
nant ideas of the times is likely to find 
optimum conditions for its work in grad 
uate schools rather than in legally organ 
ized State Departments of Edueation 
whose primary function is to administer 
existing statutes. Now and then impor 
tant research projects may be carried 
through under the official direction of a 
State Department, but this tie-up is not 
likely to favor an adequate, consistent, 
and free attack upon educational prob 
lems in general, Departments of Eduea 
tion can effectively encourage pure re 
search, but most likely they themselves 
will produce research findings for imme- 
diate use within the organization rather 
than for publication. 

This statement was prepared by C. E. 
Myers, supervisor of research in the 
Virginia State Department of Education. 

Research in West Virginia.—The Divi- 
sion of Research has recently completed 


studies of pupil load, elementary school 
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promotion, and school survival rates in 
the schools of West Virginia. 

The study of pupil load shows that the 
elementary schools of the state seem to 
have attained their maximum growth. 
Recent annual changes in junior high 
school enrollments are not statistically 
significant. The senior high schools are 
being affected by the most important 
changes in attendance and enrollment, 
During 1930-36 high school enrollments 
averaged an increase of 7,066 per year, 

The elementary pupil-teacher ratios 
ranged from 16.9 in Doddridge County to 
32 in Haneoek County, while the high 
school ratios ranged from 17.6 in Wyo 
ming County to 27.8 in Logan. The stat: 
averages were 23.6 for elementary schools, 
and 25.5 for high schools. In the counties 
the size of the pupil-teacher ratios was 
definitely correlated with the percentages 
of pupils attending in schools with more 
than one teacher. Light pupil-teacher 
loads oceurred in rural sparsely settled 
counties. High school ratios tended mor 
toward uniformity than those in the el 
mentary schools. 

The study of elementary promotional! 
school rates shows: (1) too much non 
promotion in the first and eighth grades; 
(2) failures are found more often among 
boys than girls; (3) significant improv 
ment in the eighth grade promotional 
rate during recent years; (4) no racial 
differences in promotionai rates. 

The investigation of school survival 
rates follows the retention of fifth-gra: 
pupils through high sehool and colleg 
graduation, ten different classes being 
considered, The worst break in the st: 


school system is in the ninth grade, ab: 


10,000 eighth-grade enrollees quitting 


school annually. Of 1,000 pupils in tly 
fifth grade in 1926, 851 survived to 1 
sixth grade; 719 to the seventh gra: 
682 to the eighth grade; 455 to t 


ninth; 354 to the tenth; 318 to t 
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